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THE GOLDEN RULE. 

The golden rule of doing to others as we would 
have others do to us, oaght to be ever present in eve- 
ry man’s thoughts, and to be the governing principles 
of his life. But though there are none to be found 
who will flatly deny this valuable maxim, how few 
there are who act in strict conformity to it, may be 
easily evinced by every day’s experience. It is a 
great and obvious truth, that as the age increases in 
politeness,-in niceties, in good breeding, and in the 
punctilos of an exact civility, so it proportionably 
decreases, in justice, sincerity, and that affectionate 
concern which we ought to have for each other, and 
in those commendable qualities which were the or- 
nament of earuertimes. The generality of mankind 
seein to have treachery in their very nature; malice, 
pride, and envy, make up the composition of human- 
ity; they fill their thoughts, influence their actions, 
and discover themselves in their discourses. —Should 
any ofthe ancient sages of antiquity, those ornaments 
of human nature, whose lives are immortalized for 
their purity of sentiment and sincerity of affection, 
be allowed to take a view of the present state of 
buman affairs, would they not be amazed to see per- 
sons courting those whose ruin they are at the same 
time meditating; entertaining those with all the en- 
dearing expression of an engaging tenderness, to 
whom they are privately resolving to do all the ill 
offices imaginable; and bestowing the highest enco- 
miums and most nauceous flatteries on such as they 
despise, scorn, avd hate? Would it not make them 
wonder, or rather smile, to see them with a respect- 
ful air, and an obliging, inviting aspect, fawn on 
them while present, and even tire them with their 
cafesses, yet, as soon as absent, treat them with all 
the abusive language and diabolical calumny which 
envy, with its train of furies, can invent? Ifany one 
had a shining character, is remarkably emivent eith- 
er for wit, virtue, or learning, Envy immediately lets 
loose her envenomed furies, and represents such a 
one’s virtues as counterfeit, his wit borrowed, and 
his learning a mere pedantry. Like greedy blood- 
hounds, they incessantly pursue the good, and strive 
to devour all merit: in a word, by their invidious 
falsehoods, and their subtle arts of dextrous malice, 
they hope to cloud that lustre, and draw a thick im- 
penetrable veil over those virtues which are distin- 
guishing characteristics of a good and amiable heart. 
Nothing can be more inhuman, more ungenerous or 
ungentecl, than to calumnpiate the absent ; for while 
it discovers au unpardovable cowardice, it at the 
same time shews the patty to be actuated hy the ba- 
sest and most dishonest motives, Malicious as they 
are, they dare not tell such men that they hate them. 
Virtue commands our eutward vevetation; extorts 
an awlul, though often dissembled, reverence: this 
makes them cringe, flatter, and promise everlasting 
friendship te those whom they would stab in their 
hearts 

If our enemies abuse us, or strive to sully our rep- 
utation, we ought to endeavour to do ourselves jus- 
tice, by tepresenting matters as they really are, by 
shewing themin a true light; and this wust be done 
with calmness, without any anxious concern, without 
retorting calumny for calumny, or giving our toagues 

an indecentliberty: such revenge 1s base and wean, 
and what we ought not ouly to avoid, but abomin- 
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ate. We ought to forgive the greatest and most 
provoking oflences, and to do good to our implacable 
enemies. But were this not a duty, methinks it 
should be agreeable to our own inclinations, to those 
natural propensities we find in ourselves to kindness: 
there is a secret pleasure in doing friendly offices; 
we gratify ourselves in it, and can look back with 
delight on every instance of that nature. If we hear 
any thing to the prejudice or disreputation of others, 
we should place the most’ favourable construction on 
such reports, and give them as candid and impartial 
a judgment as the nature of them will possibly ad- 
mit; and this it becomes us to do without consider- 
ing whether they are our friends or enemies, relations 
or strangers, it being a debt we owe to ihe whole 
rational creation. By this means, we shall prevent 
the whispers of calumny from obtaining their mali- 
cious designs, and preserve the reputation of the in- 
nocent, pure and unsullied. 
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TRADITIONS OF THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS. 
EWEN OF THE LITTLE HEAD. 

About three hundred years ago, Ewen Maclaine, 
of Lochbuy, in the Island of Mull, baving been en 
gaged in a quarrel with a neighbouring chief, a day 
was fixed for determining the affair by the sword. 
Lochbuy, before the day arrived, consulted a cele 
brated witch as ts the resultofihe feud. Tle witch 
declared, that if Lochbuy’s wife should on the morn 
ing of that day give him and his men food, unasked, 
he would be victorious, but if not, the result would 
be the reverse. This wasa disheartening response 


The fatal morning arrived, andthe hour for meet- 
ing the enemy approached, but there appeared no 
Symptoms of refreshment for Lochbuy and bis men. 
At length the unfortunate man was compelled to ask 
his wife to supply them with food. She set down 
before them curds, but without epoons. When the 
bustand enquired how they were to be eaten, she 
replied, they should assume the bilisof hens. ‘The 
men ate the curds, as well as they could, with their 
hands, but Lochbuy himself ate none. After behav- 
ing with the greatest bravery in tne bloody conflict 
which ensued, he fell covered with wounds, leaving 
his wife to the execration of his people. She is stil! 
known in that district under the appellation of Chur 
dhu, or the Black Crane, 
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ative of an extraordimaty talent and incomparable 
perseverance in horsemauship. 

It is now above three hundred years since Ewen a 
chin vig (Anglice, Hugh of the little head) fell in 
the field of hononr; but neither the vigour of the 
horse nor the rider is yet diminished, His mournful 
duty has always been to attend the dying moments 
of every one of his numerous tribe, and to escort the 
departed spirit on his long and arduous journey. He 
has been seen in the remotest of the Hebrides ; and 
he has found his way to Ireland on these occasions 
long before steam navigation wasinvented. About 
a century ago he took a fancy for a young man of 
his own race, and frequently did him him the hon- 
our of placing hint behind himself on horseback: he 
entered into conversation with him, and foretold ma- 
ny circumstances connected with the fate of his suc- 
cessors which have undoubtedly since come to pass. 

Many a long winter night have | listened to the 
feats of Ewen achin vig, the faithful and indefati- 
gable guardian of his ancient family, in the hour of 
their last and greatest trial, affording an example 
worthy the imitation of every chief, perhaps not be- 
neath the notice of Glengarry himself. 

About a dozen years since, some symptoms of Ew- 
en's decay gave very general alarm to his friends. 
He accosted one of his own people, (indeed he has 
never been known to notice avy other,) and shaking 
him oordially by the hand, he attempted to place 
him on the saddle. behind bim, bat the uncourteous 
dog declined the honour. Ewen struggled hard, but 
the clown was a great strong clumsy fellow, and 
Stuck to the earth with all his might. He candidly 
acknowledged, however, that his chief would have 
prevailed, had it not been fora birch tree which stood 
by, and which he got within the fold of his left arm, 
The contest then became very warm indeed, and the 
tree was twisted like an osier, as thousands can tes- 
tify who sawit as well as myself. At length, how- 
‘ver, Ewen lost his seat for the first time! and the 
instant the pony fouad he was hisown master, he set 
off with the fleetness of lightning. Ewen immediate- 

| ly pursued his steed, and the wearied rustic sped his 
way homeward. It was the general opinion that 
Ewen found considerable difficully in catching the 
horse; but | was happy to learn that he had un- 
_qmestionably succeeded, as he had lately been seen 
riding the old mouse-coloured pony without the least 





But the miseries brought on the luckless Lochbuy | change on either the horse or the rider, Long may 
by his wife did not end with his life, for he died fast-| they continue so; “Many a Ilighland Chief strutted 
ing; and his ghost is frequently seen to this day ri-| along the streets of Edinburgh ona late memorable 


ding the very horse on which he was mounted when 
he was killed. It was asmall, but very neat and ac- 
tive pony, dun, or mouse-coloured, to which the 
Laird was much attatched, and on which he had 
ridden for many years befure his death. His appear 
ance is as accurately described in the island of Mall 
-as any steedis at Newmarket. The prints of his 
shoes are discerned by connoisseurs, and the rattling 
of his curb is recognized in the daikest night. He 
is not particular im regard to roads, forhe goes up hiil 
aud down dale with equal velocty. His hard tated 
rider still wears the same green closk which covete: 
him ia his iast bettie; and he js particularly distin- 
guished by the small size of his head, «;e ‘tiarity 
which, wé suspect the learned disciples of So. zheito 
have oever yet had the sagacity to discover as indic- 


or the unhappy votary, his wife being a noted shrew. 


occasion, with a tail full twenty yards in length, who 
did not enjoy half so much of t!-e love of his people 
as does poor Ewen a chin vig at this day 

Those who from motives of piety or curiosity have 
visited the sacred Island of Iunia, must remember 
to have seen the guide point out the Tomb of Ewen, 
with his figure on horseback, very elegsntly sculp- 
tured inalto-relievo; and many of the above facts are 
at the same time related, 

THE LADY OF THE ROCK, 

The marriage “of Lachlan Maclean, of Duart, to 
lady Elizsbeth Campbell, daughter of the Earl of Ar- 
syle, in the 15th century, was notthe first matrimoni- 
il alliance which had taken place between theese two 
powerful ia niles; neither woe she offered as a eac- 
ritce to quiet mutual feud, as there is no authority 
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for saying that such had previously existed between 
them. Had Lady Elizabeth had a son, she would 
not have been the first of that illustrious house who 
had given achief to the Macleans; butshe was un- 
fortunately childless, and from this proceeded the 
events which Holcroft and Miss Bailie made a subject 
for the Drama. | 

Maclean having no issue by the daughter of Ar- 
gyle, became unfaithful to her bed, and had at least 
one child in adultery. He was named Patrick, and 
was Abbot of lonia. The consequeuce was unhappy 
for both parties, and aller many domestic broils, the 
lady attempied to administer poison to her husband 
in caudle, which he was in the habit of taking at 
nizht. A woman who was vot in the secret happen- 
ed to swallow a potion of the poisoned draught, and | 
her sudded illness created alarm. The remaining 
part was given to dogs, and their speedy death con- 
firmed the suspicion. Lady Elizabeth was put on 
a tock to perish by the approaching tide, but her 
life wassaved by four brothers of the name of Mac- 
lean, who conveyed her tothe main land. They 
never again returned to Mull, but assumed the name 
of Macinleraix, under which appellation many of their 
descendants are still to be fourd in Argyle and 
Craiguesii. 

Such is the story, as preserved by tradition in the 
Hebrides, and itis in a great measure confirmed by 
other evidence. The probability is, that Maclean 
had given orders that his wife be immediately drown- 
ed, the capital panishmeat which the feudal laws 
directed for women of a certain rank. It seems like- 
ly that the persons who were charged with the ex- 
ecution of the deed, had put her on the rock, either 
to avoid the horror of witnessing her death, or to fa- 
vor her escape, as it is evident this rock never would 
have been deliberately chosen for the fatal purpose, 
because it is in a public situatioa, and is covered by 
the sea by spring tides only. 

It is said that Maclean concealed the fate of his 
wife, and that soon after her pretended decease, he 
made a visit of condolence to his father-in-law, in 
whose house it is said, he was confronted with her- 
self in person. It is hardly credible that Maclean 
would have put himself in the power of 4 man whom 
he had so deeply injured, and conscious as he must 
have been that the truth was known to many; but 
if he did so, it appears that Argyle should not have 
given him cause to repent his dissimulation. 

It is however true that Maclean received no inju- 
ry at that time from Argyle, and it is equally certain 
that he was soon after married to a Campbell of 
Anchuanbreck, then the second family of that name, 
in power and splendour. 

Maclean was afterwards murdered in his bed, in 
the 89th year of his age. 

wn 
A SINGULAR EXAMPLE OF INTEGRITY. 
From President Dwicur’s “Travels in New-England 
and New-York.’ 

Among the prisoners taken by the Americans at 
the battle of Hoosac was an inhabitant of Hancock, 
in the county of Berkshire, a plain tarmer, named 
Richard Jackson. ‘This man had conscientiously ta- 
ken the British side in the Revolutionary contest, 
and felt himself bound to seize the earliest opportu- 
nity of employing himself in the service of his Sove- 
reign. Hearing that Colonel Baum was advancing 
with a body of troops towards Bennington, he rose 
early, saddied his horse and rode to Hoosac intending 
to attach himself to this corps. Here he was taken, 
in such circumstances as proved his intention beyond 
every seasonable doubt. He was beside too honest 
to deny it. Accordingly he was transmitted to Great- 
Barrington, then the shire towo of Berkshire, and 
and placed in the hands of General Fellows, High 
Sheriff of the county, who immediately confined him 
in the county goal. This building was at that time 
so infirm, that without a guard no prisoner could be 
kept in it who wished to make his escape. Toes- 
cape, however, was in no degree consonant with 
Richard's idea of right, and he thought no more se- 
riously of making an attempt of this nature, than he 
would have done had he been in his own house.— 
After he had lain quietly in goal a few days, he told 
the Sheriff that he was losing his time and earning 
pothiog, and wished that he would permit him to 
go out and work in the day time, promising to return 


regularly at eveping to his quarters in the prison.—— ! 


The Sheriff had become acquainted with his charac- 
ter, and ceadily acceded to his proposal. According- 
ly, Richard went out regularly durmg the remaining 


part of autumn, and the following winter and spring 


until the beginning of May, and every night returned 
at the proper hour to the goal. Iw this manner he 
performed a day’s work every day with scarcely any 
exception beside the Sabbath through the whole pe- 
riod. 

_In- the month of May he was to be tried for high 
treason. The Sheriff accordingly made preparations 
to conduct him to Springfield, where bis trial was to 
be held. But he told the Sheriff that it was not 
worth his while to take this trouble, for hegcould just 
as well go alone, and it would save beth the ex 
pense and the inconvenience of the Sheriif’s journey: 
The Sheriff, after a little reflection, assented to his 
proposal, and Richard commenced his journey ,—the 
only one, it is believed, which was ever undertakenv 
in the same manner for the same object. In the 
woods of l'yringham he was overtaken by the Hon. 
TY. Edwards, from whom | had this story, *W hither are 
you going?’ said Mr. Edwards. *To Springfield Suir, 
‘answered Richard,) to be tried for my life’ Accor- 
dingly he proceeded directly to Springfield, snrren- 
dered himself to the Sheriff of Hampshire, was tried, 
found guilty, and condemned to die. 

The Council of Massachusetts was at this time, 
the Supreme Executive of the State. Application 
was made to this board for pardon. The facts were 
stated, the evidence by which they were supported, 
and the sentence grounded upon them. ‘The ques- 
tion was then put by the President, ‘Shall a pardon 
be granted to Richard Jackson?’ The gentleman 
who first spoke observed, the case was perfectly clear: 
the act alleged against Jackson was unquestionably 
high treason, and the proof was complete. Ifa par- 
don were granted in this case, he saw no reason why 
it should not be granted in every other. In the same 
manner answered those who followed him. 

When it came to the turn of Mr. Edwards, he told 
this story, with those little circumstances of partic- 
ularity, which, though they are easily lost from mem- 
ory, and have escaped mine, give light and shade 
a living reality, and a picturesque impressiveness, to 
every tale whichis fitted to enforce conviction, or to 
touch the heart; at the same time recited without 
enhancement, without expatiating, without any at- 
tempt to the pathetic. As is always the case this 
simplicity gave the narrative its full force.——The 
Couneil began to hesitate. One of the members at 
length observed, ‘Certainly such aman as this ought 
not to go to the gallows.’ To his opinion the mem. 
bers unanimously assented. A pardon was immeii- 
ately made out and transmitted to Springfield, and 
Richard returned to his family. Never was a strong- 
er proof exhibited that honesty is wisdom. 


JASMINE. 


We are told that the Duke of Tuscany was the first 
pessessor of this pretty shrub in Europe, and he was 
so jealously fearful lest others should enjoy what he 
alone wished to possess, that strict injunctions were 
given to his gardener not to give a slip—not so much 
as a single flowerto any person. ‘To this command 
the gardener would have been faithful, had not love 
wounded him by the sparkling eyes of a fair but 
proportionless peasant, whose want of a little dowry 
and his poverty alone kept them from the hymenial 
altar. On the birth day of his mistress, he presented 
her with a nosegay; and to render the banquet more 
acceptable, ornamented it with a branch of jasmine. 
The Pobera Figha, wishing to preserve the bloom 
ofa new flower, put it into fresh earth,and the branch 
remained green the whole year. Io the following 
spring it grew, and was covered with flowers: it 
flourished and multiplied so much under the fair 
nymph’s cultivation, that she was able to amass a lit- 
tle fortune from the sale of the precious gift which 
love had made her; when, with a sprig of jasmine in 
her breast, she bestowed her hand and wealth on the 
happy gardener of herheart. And the Tuscan girls 
to this day, preserve the remembrance of this adven- 
ture, by invariably wearing a nosegay jasmine on 
their wedding day ; and they have a proverb which 
says, a young girl worthy of wearing this nosegay. 


‘is rich enough to make the fortune of a good hus- 


and. 


CURIOUS SUICIDE. 
A short time since, a poor man, a native of Ireland, 


' having had a quarrel with his wife, threw himself in- 


to the river and was drowned. ‘The following curi- 
ous account of his death, written by himself, was 
found in his apartment :— 

‘As | know the people that will find my carcass is 
curiows about the cause of my death, which is some- 
thing out of the way, I°ll give them all the satisfac- 
tion in my power about it, as | know the whole mat- 
ter from the beginning to the end, the more my mis- 
fortune in marrymg a bad wife, that was never pleas- 
ed but when she was angry with me, and scolding 
me out of my life. 

‘It may be reported, as the world is greatly given 
to lying, that I died by accident—but that is a mis- 
take, for I threw myself into the water and so killed 
myself; and as the little that’s left to my substance is 
not much,I hope there will be no quarrelling about it, 
I give all the money that may be found in my breech- 
es pocket to Betty M’Kenzie. As for my wife she 
must provide fur herself, as | mean in future to give 
her nothing. | had enough to do to maintain her duf- 
ing my lije, and | am sure Ill not trouble my head 
about her now Iam dead. I forgive all the world 
but my wife—but I dont know rightly where | shall 
go, but lam very easy about it, as I got absol ution 
slyly te-day, without the Priest knowmg what | had 
in my head. 

‘] bore an indifferent good character while 1 was 
alive, and would have knocked the biggest man 
down that dared to say a word against it; but pow 
| am dead they may say what they please, but thes 
devil reward "em for their pains. I die in charity wid 
every body but my wife, and wish well to all who 
had a regard to me, and don’t eare a quid of tobac- 
co where they bury me. I was divided between 
hanging and drowning, but at last resolved upon the 
way Ihave taken, as thought it was not so vulgar as 
the other, for they hang thieves, heretics and mur- 
derers, but never drownthem. So I depart this life 
in the thirty-eight year of my age, without wincing, 
grumbling or whining—but like a man—of my own 
free motion and choice,being at all times.a good chris- 
tian, with full assurance of going toheaven, where I 
shall laugh at my wife and the devil. 


PRoFESSOR PoRson was. once travelling in a stage 
coach, when a young Oxonian, fresh from College, 
was amusing the ladies with a variety of talk, and 
among other things, with a quotation, as he said, 
from Sdphocles, A Greek quotation, and ina coach 
too ! roused our slumbering professor from a kind of 
dog sleep. in a snug corner of the vehicle. Shaking 
his ears and rubbing his eyes, ‘l think young gentile- 
man,’ said he, ‘you favoured us with a quotation from 
Sophocles ; | do not bappen to recollect it there”— 
‘Oh, sir,’ replied our Tyro, ‘the quotation is word 
for word as | have repeated it, and in Sophocles too; 
but I suspect, sir, it is some time since you wers at col- 
lege.” The professor applied his hand to his great 
coat, and taking out a small pocket edition of Sopho- 
cles, quietly asked him if he would be kind enough 
to show him the passage in question, in that little 
book. After rumaging the pages for some time, he 
replied, ‘Upon second thoughts, I now recollect that 
the passage is in Euripides.” ‘Then, perhaps, sir,’ 
said the professor, putting his hand again into his 
pocket and handing him a similar edition of Eurip- 
ides, ‘you will be so good as to find it for me, 
in that littie book.» The young Oxonian return- 
ed again tohis task, but with no better success, mut- 
tering however, to himself, ‘Curse me if I ever quote 
Greek againin @ coach.’ ‘The tittering of the ladies 
informed him that he had got into a bhobble—at last, 
‘Bless me, sir,’ said he, ‘how dull I am; yes, yes, 
I perfectly remember, that passage is in Aischylus.” 
The imexorable professor returned again to his inex- 
haustible pocket, and was in the act of handing him 
an Aeschylus, whew our astouished Freshman vocife- 
rated, ‘Stop the coash—halloa coacbman, let me out 
I say, instantly—let me ont! there’s a fellow here ~ 
has got the whole Bodleian library in his pocket ;— 
let me out, | say—let me out; he must be Porson 
or the Devil.’ 


AVOIDING THE COLD. 
The following extraordinary account of the pecu- 
liarsties of a Mr. Tallis, who lived at the crown, at 














Burcatt, near Droitwich, and kept his bed eight and 
thirty years in order to keep himself warm, was writ- 
ten in 1753, by a gentleman who visited him. The 
old gentleman was then seventy-two years of age, 
and so hearty in his appetite, that a double quantity 
of victuals was always sent up to him: he was cheer- 
ful in conversation, and in countenance lively and 
intelligent. As warmth was his object in keeping 
his bed, he had no lack of clothing. ‘His night cap,’ 
says his biographer, ‘consists of the following partic- 
ulars: nearest hishead is a cap made of two yards of 
flannel,doubled and quilted, over which he has eight 
more of the same sort, amounting in the whole to 
eighteen yards; over these he has two linen night- 
caps of the like quantity and size; next comes what 
he calls his crown, which is forty yards of flannel} ; 
and to crown this be has ten single linen night-caps. 
and as many of flannel; so that the full contents of 
his night-cap are eighty-four yards: and it is, inelv- 
ding his head, as large ds a large bee-hive. Upon 
his breast, there lays a piece of flanne! strained up- 
on a light sqaare wooden franie, which he lays over 
his face wheu he is going to sleep. He has two stop- 
pers of cork fitted to his nostrils, but these he uses 
only iu the winter; and it is remarkable, that though 
he takes so much pains to keep himself warm in bed, 
he will never in the coldest season, suffer fire in his 
room. His sheets are lined with flannel and quilted ; 
when they make his bed, he turns from one side to 
the other, and is never moved out but once a year, 
when they draw another bed close to the side of that 
in which he lies, and he tumbles or is tumbed into 
it. He changes his bed-clothes.and bedding, and his 
night-cap once a year, The reason fir so eccentric 
a mode of life, he readily narrated to his friend.— 
He stated that when he was young and had the care 
of his father’s farm, he discovered an old woman who 
was in the constant habit of stealing sticks from the 
hedges. She had got qa bundle, which he ordered 
her immediately to lay down. She did so, then falling 
ou her knees, with uplifted hands, she prayed that 
he might never more be warm, and never know the 
warmth ofa fire. ‘Immediately,’ said he, in relating 
the circumstance, ‘I began to feel myself chilly, and 
I have been growing colder and colder ever since.” 
He began first to wear two shirts, then three, and 
soon doubling coats, waistcoats, &c. until at length 
he was unable to drag them about, and was there- 
fore, obliged to take to his bed, which was not, how- 
ever, until twenty years after his encounter with 
the old woman!’ ; 





EXQUISITENESS. 

The times and the great competition in the arts 
have rendered it necessary for every individual to 
excel in whatever business he may be engaged, to en- 
sure him any thing like success—hence we find an 
undertaker in Philadelphia, advertising ‘superior and 
elegant boards for coffins.» Some people have taste 
in these matters; aud we are persuaded there are 
many fashionables who leave an injunction on their 
executors to procure elegant curled boards, at an ad- 
vanced price, and to the injury of their poor relatives, 
rather than permit their precious remains to lie in 
common plain mahogony, wr baywood. We have no 
objection to the lqst whims of such people; all we 
wish is that they” may be quietly buried, and that 
Mr. Undertaker may have a speedy sale for his furni- 
ture. Whimsical as such an idea is, however, it 
is not so bad as that of the fashionable mam- 
ma, who entered the room of her dying daughter, 
and with great feeling and mildness exclaimed, ‘Ju- 
lia my dear, will you have a pink shroud or a white 
one?’ to which the modest Julia, fashionable at the 
very threshold of death, answered, ‘Ob! Ma, | am 
so pale, ! should look shockingly in pink, but have 
me a pale and delicate blue one.’ In five minutes 
afterwards the delighted Julia expired. 

The same cab‘net-maker has elegant and improv- 
edcradies. We mention these matters in order that 
our friends of taste, may be supplied with either ar- 
ticle, though we feel well aware thot the wise part 
of the community would prefer a coffin. 





WiniiAmM PrynnE, who had his ears cropped 
in the pillory, (author of ‘The Records,’ his best 
work,) was a great writer, in the Dutch meaning of 
the word: He left his rhapsodies, in forty volumes, 
folio and quarto, to the society of Lincoln’s [nn :— 
There is a catalogue of them in the ‘Athenz Oxon- 
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iensis.’ Prynne pretended to know who it was that 
sei London on fire. He maintained, that it was 
Pope Alexander; VII, and that ne came into England 
to do it in the disguise of a coal man. Poor Prynne’s 
extravagance of thought.and speech was not to be 
matched, ‘His manner of etudie (says Aubrey) was 
thus: he wore a long quilt cap, which came two or 
three inches over his eies, which served him as an 
umbrella, to defend his eies from the light ; about 
every three houres his man was to bring him a roll 
and a pot of ale, to refocillate his wasted spirits; so 
he studied, and drank, and munched some bread; 
aud this maintained him till night; and then he made 
a good supper. Now he did well not to dine, wceh 
breaks off one’s fancy, wceh will not presently be re- 
gain’d.’ 





Chemical Affinities.—The following remarks, inter- 
esting alike for their novelty and interest, are from 
an indroductory Chemical Lecture given by Dr. M. 
A. Ward, at Salem. 

Chemistry is utterly unable to explain the phe- 
nomena of vitahty. Indeed the chemical and vital 
powers are divect antagonists. The human body 
maintains a successful warfare with, and effectually 
resists the incessant and combined attack of ali the 
forces of the elements, often for more than a hundred 
years, and then when the divine principle does at 
length retire and yield up its fortress, it is in conse- 
quence of suljection to a cause widely different from 
that of being expelled by the triumphant power of 
of its assailants. But when the soul has once fled, 
then indeed the chemical affinities come inta play, 
and the rapidity of their devastation is terrible. In 
a few days all traces of organization are destroyed ; 
and in a few years, two or three gaseous bodies dis- 
tributed through the atmosphere; some saliwe solu- 
tions are widely diffused among the waters of the 
earth, and a few paiticles of earty matter, are all 
that remain of the proud fabric of man. 
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We would call the attention of our readers to that 
most worthy establishment, the Columbian Museum. 
The unremitted exertions of Mr. Doyle to render 
his collection interesting, deserve the highest com- 
mendation. 

The late additions te this Museum, are extremely 
well calculated both for the diversion and instruction 
of the public. We would allude particularly to a 
series of Paintings, representing the different modes 
of inflicting punishment on malefactors in China.— 
The remote situation of that country from our own 
renders any information from that quarter extremely 
interesting; besides, the peculiarity of their laws 
makes it very difficult to obtain information; these 
circumstances combined make the paintings spoken 
of above, highly valuable. 

Another late addition to the Museum isa repre- 
sentation of a Mermard, in wax. This is a most 
beautiful and ingenious composition, and affords a 
far more pleasing sight thana real one would, if there 
were any such thing in existence. We would rec- 
ommend to every one who is fond of viewing the 
‘paradozes of nature,’ to look at this beautiful piece 
of workmanship. Besides these, there are several 
other additions; but it were better that the public 
should go and see them than to read descriptions of 
them in print. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


FAYETTVILLE, Jury 1 

Daring Robbery, or a Rogue outwiited —It is said 
the atrocious crime of highway robbery was a few 
days since committed in Richmond county, under cir 
cumstances of the most aggravating kind. A person 
sent out by an employer for that purpose, had dis- 
posed of a variety of goods; but while on his re- 
turn with the proceeds of his business, in some way 
or other it reached the ears of several desparadoes 
that money might be had peacibly or by force. ‘The 
unwary traveller was accordingly surprised, overpow- 
ered by numbers, and plundered, Alas and alack, 
what evil awaits miserable mortais! But in a coun- 
try of laws, the business was not toend here. The 
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unfortunate man made the best o; his way for a mile 
or two to some vigilant magistrates, and with much 
of alarm and agitation in his manner, entered his com- 
plaint just as they were sitting out for morning ser- 
vice on the Sabbath. These gentlemen entered up- 
on the case with much spirit, gave him some refresh- 
ment, and made him tell the place of robbery, des- 
cribe the bills he had lost, and affirm that he could 
swear the crime upon the*person with whom they 
should be found. The magistrates proceeded with 
him to the place where he was attacked, and observ- 
ing no marks of a scuffle, searched the plundered man 
himself, and found the identical bills sewed up in the 
lining of hiscoat. The poor man was sent toa place 
secure from such attacks, to wit, the county goal. 


TuscaLoosaA, (AnAB.) June 12, 

More Civilization.--On Saturday might last, Col. 
John Murphy was way-laid, aud shot, near Sugsville, 
by Dr. Mason H. Rivers. They had previously had 
a quatrel and a personal rencontre. Col. M. is at 
the head of the Adams party in ibis State, and is a 
candidate for Elector of President, and Governor.— 
No man is more popular, nor one whose death would 
be more universally lamented. The assassin was ar- 
rested, and committed to prison, but bas applied for 
a writ of habeus corpus, and has beeu bailed, himself 


| in the sum of $4000, and two sureties in $2000 each, 


by Judges Dodson and Guyle. Strong hopes are 
entertained of Col. M’s. recovery. 


During a gale on the 6th inst. a Jad by the name 
of Robert Sullivan, was killed by lightning, while 
crossing Falmouth bridge, near Fredericksburgh, Vir. 


: ALEXANDRIA, JUNE 24. 
On Tuesday afternoon a black girl threw herself 
from the whatf and was drowned. Her body was re- 
covered in about halfanbour. Verdict of the Jury 
—Suicide. P< 
Evxton, (Mp.) June 26. 
On Thursday last, Mr. William Gray, supposed to 
have taken the cramp while bathing, was drowned in 
Elk River, near this place. 


Lonpon, MAY 26. 

Last week, two children at Crabtree, near Ply- 
mouth, were playing at a lime kiln, which was burn: 
ing, when ove of them, unconscious of danger, was 
observed to leap into it, and was directly afterwards 
followed by the other, A ladder was procured, and 
a man, whose humanity merits the highest eulogy, at 
the imminent peril of his own life, descended the pit 
and presented the two agonized mothers with their 
lifeless babes, One of them was dreadfully burnt, 
the other scarcely injured. Suffocation more than 
bodily hurt, produced their death. A jury sat upon 
the bodies, Verdict—Accidental death. 


A London Morning paper, some time ago, pronoun- 
ced a high eulogium upon a piece which was repre- 
sented as performed at one of the Theatres Royal, 
the evening previous; but it turned out that ne such 
play had been acted. 

ARNE PM DN YD SARE TNT TIE KASS AS TI 
MARRIED, 

In this city, Mr. Jared Lincoln, to Miss Ruth 
Howard Bates. 

On Wednesday evening, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, 
Mr. Elihu W. Jones to Miss Perces Perry: 

On Thursday evening, by Kev. H. Ballou, Mr. 
Thomas W, Stansbury, to Miss Mary Procter, of 
Gloucester. 

In Windsor, Vt. Mr. Hiram Adams, of Boston, to 
Miss Olivia Prescott, of Burlington. 





DIED, 

In this city, on Saturday last, Mrs. Lydia, consort 
of Joseph Austin, Eqs. aged 59.—Mr. Hiram Luce, 
aged 23. 

On Sunday morning, Stephen, eldest child of Mr, 
Elias Bean, aged 4-—Mrs. Elizabeth W. wife of Wa. 
Spooner, M. D. aged 51.—Miss Harriet Bartlett, aged 
22 years.—-Mr. George W. Plaisted, formerly of 


Portsmouth, N. H. aged 24.—Mr. Johu Homer, aged 


61 years. 

On Monday, Mr. John Skinner, sexton of St. Paul's 
Church.—-Mrs. Hannah, consort of Mr. Danie) Her- 
sey. aged 34. ay 

On Tuesday evening last, after a lingering ines, 
widow Elizabeth Simonds, aged 70, , 
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CABINET OF APOLLO 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
TO C 
] cannot, cannot love you, girl! 
I cannot love, oh no;— 
| cannot, must not love you, girl, 
For that will never do, 


| shall not, will not love you, Miss, 
Though fair as Alpine snow; 

| did nol "tempt to move you, Miss, 
To love me, Oh! no, no! 


ido not, do not, Miss, love you, 
Although your face is fair; 

ThisI say, and say it’s true, 
For wae no charm is there. 


Leve you! love yeu!! how can I, 
And my good conscience smuther? 
I cannot, cannot love! no, by 
The gods, | love another! 
CONSCIENTIQUS, 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
REFLCTIONS AT SEA. 


Nature has but few charms at sea, 
Whose beauties long will cheermy mind ; 
She has no changing scenes for me, 

Being alone to them confin’d. 


Tis true, beneath the moon-beam smile, 
Yon little billow heaves its breast, 
Foaming and sparkling for a while, 
Then murmuriog, subsides to rest. 


The little fish, that swiftly flies, 
And darts beneath the raging wave, 
Where the trembling victim dies, 
Or, he becomes a Weary slave. 


Thus man, the sport of bliss and care, 
Rises on time’s eventful sea ; 

And having swell’d a moment there, 
He sinks into eternity. 


Oh Boreas, senda constant gale, 

Convey me to that pleasant shore, 

Where my countrymen | will hail, 

And Terra Firma’s charms explore. 1, W. 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
TWILIGHT. 


Bright Sol was fast verging towards the west, 
Andj day-light was modestly hiding its head, 

The airy wiuged songsters, were seeking their rest, 
To repose for the night to their soft mossy bed. 


A soft southern zephyr play’d carelessly round, 

And spread over nature tranquility’s beam: 

Serene were the heavens—no cloud could be found, 
Au ethereal mildness pervaded the scene. 


The calm shade of twilight encircled the mountains, 
The brightevening stararose in the west, 
And nothing was heard save the pealing of fountains, 
inviting the weary to hasten to rest. 
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The dark shroud of night, will shortly envelope 
The scene that so charming is near to our sight ; 
Yet still in our breast will continue the bright hope, 
That morn will bring us some prospect as bright. 


Frail mortals, expecting a sunshiny morrow, 

Anticipate pleasures they oever may taste ; 

The morrow, it comes, but so fraught ’tis with sorrow, 

It lays all our moments of happiness waste. 
CHARLOTTE. 


warn” 


SELECTED. 


THE OLD MAN’S FUNERAL. 
I saw an aged man upon his bier; 
His hair was thio and white, and on his brow 
A record of the cares of many a year; 
Cares, that were ended and forgotten now. 
And there was sadness round, and faces bow’d, 
And woman’s tears fell fast, and children wail’d aloud. 


Then rose another hoary man and said, 

In faltering accents, to that weeping train, 
Why mourn ye that oui aged friend is dead? 
Ye are not sad to see the gathered grain, 
Nor when their mellow fruit the orchards cast, 


Nor when the ripened woods shake down the ripen- 
ed mast. 


Ye sigh not when the sun, his course fulfilled, 
His glorious course, rejoicing earth and sky, 

In the soft evening when the winds are stilled, 
Sinks where his Islands of refreshment lie, 

Aud leaves the smile of his departure, spread 


O’er the wafm coloured heaven and ruddy mountain- 
head, 


Why weep ye then for him, who having run 
The bound of man’s appointed years, at last, 

Life’s blessings all enjoyed, life’s labours done, 
Serenely to his final rest has past; 

While the soft memory of his virtues, yet 


Lingers like twilight hues, when the bright sun is set ? 


His youth was innocent, his riper age 
Marked with soine act of goodness, every day; 
And watched by eyes that loved him, calm and sage, 
Faded his late declining years away. 
Cheerful he gave his being up, and went 
To share the holy rest that waits a life well spent. 


That life was happy: every day he gave 
Thauks for the fair existence that was his; 
For us sick fancy made him not her slave, 
To mock him with her phantom miseries. 
No chronic tortures racked his aged limbs, 
For luxury and sloth had nourished none for him. 


And I am glad, that he has lived thus long, 
And glad that he has gone to his reward, 
Nor deem, that kindly sature did him wrong, 
Softly to disengage the vital chord. 
When his weak hana grew palsied, and his eye 
Dark with the mists of age, it was his time to die. 
99990009-——— 


Light Readings. 


A man of the name of Huber, had acquired such 
a facility in forming Voltaire’s countenance, that he 
could not only cot most striking likenesses of bim 
out of paper, with scissors, held behind his back ; 
but could mould a little bust of him, in half a mia- 
ute, out of a bit of bread; and at last, used to make 
bis dog manufacture most excellent profiles, by ma- 
king bim bite off the edge of a biscuit, which he 
held to bim m three or four differeut positions, 


ro tr 


A School-mzster, (worthy brother ot the scholar in 
Hierocles) taught his boys whenever they heard him 
sneeze, to rise up with solemnity, cross their hands 
on their bosoms, and ejaculate ‘“‘God preserve our 
venerable tutor!? One day he took them out for a 
walk, and the weather being hot it was proposed to 
drink at a well. The well was deep—so the master 
made them join their turbans together for a rope, 
and descending to the bottom, handed them up their 
drink, one after the other. The refreshment bein 
over, he bade them draw him out again, and had 
nearly reached the top, when the coldness of the 
well making him sneeze, the whole posse instantly let 
go the rope, threw themselves into their accustomed 
attitude, and exclaimed with fervour, ‘God preserve 
our venerable tutor;’ who broke his leg. 


Minute Carving.—At Halston, in Shropshire, the 
seat of the Myttons, is preserved a carving, much re- 
seinbling that mentioned by Walpole, in his Anec- 
dotes of Painting, vol. 2. p. 42. It is the portrait 
of Charles I. full-faced, cut on a peach-stone ; above 
is a crown: his face and clothes, which are Vandyck 
dress, are painted: on the reverse isan eagle, trans- 
fixed with an arrow, and round it is this motto, I 
feathered this arrow. The whole is most admirably 
executed, and is set in gold, with a chrystal on each 
side. It probably was the work of Nicholas Briot, 
a great graver of the Mint, in the time of Charles 
1.—(Pennant’?s Wales.)——lIn the Royal Museum, at 
Co: eubhagan, is a common cherty-stone, on the sur- 
facce of which are engraved two hundred and twen- 
ty heads; but their smallness makes them appear 
rather imperfect. 


STUART, a very neat writing-engraver, published 
a Cemmon Prayer Book, all of which was engraved 
on silver plates. Unfortunately, however, it did not 
sell; and poor Stuart became seriously alarmed, and 
took every body’s advice, (as usual) as to what was 
to be done. It was at length determined to take off 
a number of copies privately, and then cut the plates 
up publickly. After this, the hoarded copies being 
brought out stealthily, one by one, as particular fa- 
vors, fetched greater prices. Such are the attractions 
and tricks in the world of connoisseurs, 


Advertisement extra—‘Verbatim et literatim,’ from 
the Chelmsford Courier, a new paper, dated July 9: 
“BOOK AND JOB 
PRINTING, 

Such as-Fancy Cards, Hand Bills, Shop Bills, 
Bianks, &c. 

ALso, 

Book work in all its various branches, Exeeuted 
on new Type, with neatness and expetdition at 
this office. 

N. B. Hyms or Songs, Prined in a handsome style 
on Silk for Fraiming.” 


0¢rA FEW DOZEN COPIES OF 
TOM © URRY b 
OR, LIFE IN LONDON, 
Remain for sale at this Office, and at the Book 


Store of Richardson & Lord---Price 25 cents. 
ALSO—A variety of other DRAMATIC WORKS, 


Boston Pocket-book, and Fancy Jio- 
rocco Work Manufactory. 

AMES DYER (directly opposite the Old South) 

is constantly manufacturing, and-offers for sale, a . 
great variety of 

LADIES’ 
Pocket Books, Thread Cases, Reticules, Card Cases, 
Miniature and Locket Cases, Back Gammon Boards, 


&e. &c. on the most reasonable terms, for cash or 
credit March o7 


PRINTED ann PUBLISHED, 
BY E. K. ALLEN, 
No. 11, Merchants’ Hall, where Subscriptions 
will be received. 
TermMs—TWO DOLLARS per annum—half yearly 


in advance. No paper discontinued until order- 
ed by the subscriber, and arrearages paid. 
f+ Letters to the publisher must be post-paid. 
(¢y-Commuuications will be received through the 
Post Office, 





